THE SANK CHARTER, ACT OF 1844.        Ill

exception, based on considerations of peculiar cogency,
to the maxim " caveat emptor," rather than to the
principle of free-trade. The only direct and positive
instance, of any great and general interest, in which
the rule is now set aside is that which is afforded by
the monetary legislation of 1844.

It must be confessed that this legislation (which,
applicable in the first instance only to England, was
extended in the following year to Scotland and Ire-
land) is as vigorous as it is singular. The original
intention appears to have been to permit the issue of
notes, under severe restrictions, by the Bank of Eng-
land alone. As it was, the Bank of England was
prohibited from issuing notes to an amount exceeding
14,000,OOOZ. beyond that of the coin or bullion in its
coffers, except in so far as they were substituted for
those of any country bank which were no longer in
circulation, of which substitution (limited to two-thirds
of the lapsed issue) the whole profit was to be made
over to the State ; and no such issue was permitted at
all except upon securities, of which the debt due to
the Bank by Government (11,000,000/.) was to form
a part. The issue of notes other than those of the
banks of issue then existing was made illegal; and,
except the Bank of England, no bank was to increase
its circulation beyond the amount at which it then
stood. Power was taken by the Government to deprive
any bank of the privilege of issue ;" a maximum of six
was fixed beyond which no addition to the number of
partners in any private bank possessing that privilege
could take place ; and other vexatious restrictions were